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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAPERMAKERS 


by 


Stephen Brook 


old mills have fallen into decline, victims of their own 
necessary inefficiency, and by 1960 few remained in operation. 
Handmade paper is still readily available from the two surviving 
English mills (Hayle Mill and Wookey Hole) and from the mills of 
Italy and Japan in particular. In the United States, however, it was 
almost impossible to procure handmade papers. But now, in re- 
sponse to both a fascination with the process itself and to the specific 
needs of printers and artists, there are a few small mills at work in 
different parts of the country, dedicated to producing fine paper 
entirely by hand. And a small number of private press printers, not 
satisfied with the dull products of large commercial mills and eager 
to extend their bookmaking skills, have set to making their own 


paper. 


ANDMADE paper was, until fairly recently, an abundant 
commodity. But throughout the twentieth century many 
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Credit for this renaissance must go to Dard Hunter, who both 
made his own paper and wrote with such astonishing erudition 
about its history. In addition to making much of the paper used in 
his prized folios, Hunter set up a mill in 1928 at Lime Rock in 
northwestern Connecticut; the papermaking family of Robert Rob- 
ertson was imported from England. In 1931, for a variety of rea- 
sons, the mill closed. In 1966 Joseph Blumenthal wrote in his 
‘‘Notes on the Spiral Press’’: ‘““To my knowledge this has been the 
only attempt since the nineteenth century to make handmade 
paper in this country, professionally.” It 1s gratifying to note that a 
mere nine years later, this observation 1s no longer valid. 

But before remarking in greater detail on current attempts to 
make handmade paper professionally, I wish to discuss the handful 
of printers who make paper not for sale to other printers, but for 
their own use. Of these, the most remarkable is Henry Morris. 
Morris’s activities have been well publicized, by Morris himself (in 
two issues of The Paper Maker in 1964, in a recent issue of The 
Printing Art, and in many of the books he has printed at the Bird & 
Bull Press), by Fridolf Johnson in the October 1967 American Artist 
and by Donovan J. McCune in the Summer 1967 Book Club of 
California Quarterly. So I shall be as brief as possible in describing 
how Morris became interested in what was, and still is, an obscure 
handicraft. In the late 1950s Morris bought a leaf from a book 
printed by Andrea Torresano in 1491, and he was struck by the 
beauty of the paper. He read a pile of books on papermaking, in- 
cluding Dard Hunter’s, and eventually decided to try his hand. 
But before he could do so, he had to acquire the necessary equip- 
ment. With characteristic ingenuity and perseverance, Morris made 
the beater and moulds essential to papermaking by hand, converted 
a galvanized 36-gallon bathtub into a vat and a bookbinder’s screw 
press into a press for squeezing moisture out of newly-made wet 
sheets. Anxious to test his paper on his printing press, Morris in 
1958 produced 100 copies of his first book, A Collection of Receupts in 
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Cookery, Physick, and Surgery. A book printed on homemade paper 
was a most unusual item and it sold rapidly. Morris completed his 
second book, Papyrus, in May 1961, in an edition of 113 copies. 

In 1963 he issued Five on Paper, which contained essays by Dard 
Hunter (“A Collection of Notes Written in a Vat-House’’), J. 
Barcham Green, the proprietor of Hayle Mill (‘A Letter from 
Kent”), English papermaker John Mason (‘Adventurous Paper- 
making’’), Norman Strouse (““The Pleasures of Paper Are Infinite”’), 
and Morris himself (“More Adventures in Papermaking’’). Morris 
is the first to admit that the batch of paper used in the 169 copies of 
this book was unsatisfactory (he mistreated the rags), and signs of 
deterioration are already apparent. 

Morris’s next two books were not concerned with papermaking, 
but in 1967 he returned to the subject and ever since his books have 
all been devoted, at least in part, to his hobby. Omnibus: Instructions 
for Amateur Papermakers is a mine of information and advice. 
Morris’s enthusiasm is apparent both in the text and in the way in 
which he crams as much as possible between the covers: paper 
samples from four mills, and numerous illustrations and photo- 
graphs, including some of Morris with his mentor, Dard Hunter. 
Morris is anything but self-effacing, and his affable volubility and 
wit are evident on every page. With Omnibus Morris established the 
personal quality which makes every succeeding book from Bird & 
Bull unmistakable. And needless to add, Omnibus is an immaculate 
piece of bookmaking. 

Morris asked the eminent Dutch paper historian Henk Voorn to 
write a paper-historical work, and the result, two years later, was 
Old Ream Wrappers. The subject matter, at first glance of anti- 
quarian interest only, is rendered fascinating in conjunction with 
Morris’s superb printing on his own paper. Lavishly illustrated in 
many colors and assembled with uncontrived elegance, Old Ream 
Wrappers is a perfect example of Morris’s art. Continuing his con- 
tributions to paper history, Morris in 1970 issued a facsimile of a 
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document of 1853, the Proceedings at a Meeting of Vat Paper Makers. 
This meeting was conducted by employees of the Hayle Mill at 
Maidstone, Kent, and in 1971 Morris published an account of a visit 
he made to that mill in Guilford & Green. Not content with just the 
written account, Morris filled his book with facsimiles and illustra- 
tions and a sample sheet made from the Kelmscott mould now in the 
possession of the Hayle Mill. (Most Bird & Bull books bulge slightly, 
tokens of Morris’s generosity as a bookmaker.) In the same year 
Morris issued his Commonplace Book: an indulgence containing, 
among other manifestations of his exuberance, poems on paper- 
making, a hilarious account of Morris’s imitation of Dr. Schaeffer’s 
attempt to make paper from wasps’ nests in the eighteenth century, 
and selections from Theodore Bachaus’s ‘Ceremonial Papers of 
America,” a treatise on that despised product, toilet paper. 

Morris is no purist when it comes to private press printing. Type 
is set on Monotype usually, and he prints on a Miehle Vertical, a 
machine most private press printers wouldn’t allow into their base- 
ments. Morris was confronted with the problem of how to print on 
dampened paper with a power press. Having solved it, he took ad- 
vantage of his discovery by publishing, in 1972, Bird e& Bull No. 13, 
which explains his solution. 

In 1974 Morris published his most important book to date: The 
Paper Maker: A Survey of Lesser Known Hand Paper Mills in Europe 
and North America. It contains brief essays on eleven mills (includ- 
ing the Twinrocker Mill in Indiana, which will be discussed later in 
this article) and a generous selection of paper samples from each. In 
addition, the book contains a selective index to the most important 
of periodicals devoted to papermaking, The Paper Maker. This book 
is the most lavish of the Bird & Bull series: it is printed on specially 
watermarked paper made by Morris, as were the deep pink end- 
papers with a different watermark; and the book is bound in half 
leather, the sides covered with a paste paper also made by Morris. 

The making of paste papers is a relatively recent venture for 
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Morris. A few years ago, after some experiments, he issued sample 
books of paste papers for bookbinding, ‘“‘the result of a new tech- 
nique which has been applied to this very old type of decorated 
paper.” Each sheet was brushed and decorated by hand, so that no 
two sheets were exactly alike; each pattern came in a variety of 
colors. In his enthusiasm Morris concluded there would be a market 
for such papers and he sold the sample books for two dollars each. 
He sold 120 but only received two orders for paper. “I felt like I’d 
invented water and nobody would drink it,” he observed ruefully. 
But he was not discouraged and he pursued his new sideline through 
the summer of 1974, and, predictably, made his researches the sub- 
ject of his latest book, Roller-Printed Paste Papers for Bookbinding, 
crammed with samples. Happily the market for Morris’s unique 
paste papers is slowly growing. 

Morris has always insisted that private press books should be worth 
publishing for their own sake, and not merely as examples of lovely 
printing or binding; since Omnibus, at any rate, he has maintained 
these high standards of publishing, and to the delight of bibliophiles 
he has welded form and content to produce a series of books free 
from preciosity yet as superbly made as the grandest products of 
the most lavish American presses. As a papermaker, Morris 1s rela- 
tively conventional, recognizing that the function of paper is to be 
pounded with type, not simply to be admired as beautiful artifacts. 
The paper in Old Ream Wrappers and The Paper Maker is a richly 
textured “coarse laid,” but not so coarse as to impair the quality of 
printing thereon. But Morris is not averse to experimentation, and 
not only under the ghostly promptings of the late Dr. Schaeffer, as 
the dazzling range of paste papers testifies. However, because Morris 
makes paper primarily for his own use in books, he has not dabbled 
in the making of more flamboyant papers. Even when he made a 
batch from Lessing Rosenwald’s shirt and Joseph Blumenthal’s 
sheet, the result was a creamy, blemish-free paper. 

But many papermakers enjoy throwing foreign bodies into the vat 
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so as to produce exotic effects. The most prolific of such paper- 
makers is Walter Hamady of the Perishable Press in Mount Horeb, 
Wisconsin. In the colophon to a book of his own poems, In Sight of 
Blue Mounds, Hamady notes that the volume is printed on “different 
papers that came from trying to reduce our supply of old towels, 
ties, jeans, sheets & shorts.” The result, surprisingly, is attractive. 

Perishable is one of the liveliest private presses in this country. 
Hamady first became interested in bookmaking as a result of a visit 
to Harry Duncan’s Cummington Press in Iowa City in 1961. A few 
years later he went to see Robert Runser, a librarian at Detroit 
Public Library, for advice on how to print. Runser recommended 
several books on printing and five weeks later Hamady had printed 
his first book: the Perishable Press was founded. Two years later, in 
1966, Hamady was taught to make paper by Laurence Barker at the 
Cranfield Academy of Art in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. (Baker left 
Cranfield a few years ago and now runs a hand mill in Barcelona.) 
Ever since, Hamady and his wife Mary have made much of the paper, 
which they call Shadwell, for the publications of the Perishable 
Press. The press prints only modern work, mainly contemporary 
poetry, and to date has issued about sixty books and ninety broad- 
sides. So it is not surprising that Hamady’s adventurousness as a 
printer should extend to his papermaking. 

In an article in the Detroit Public Library publication, Among 
Friends, in Spring 1966, Hamady wrote: ‘Fine papermaking, by 
hand, need not pose any ominous-mystifying-mumbo-jumbo prob- 
lem beyond securing the necessary equipment. The manufacture of 
handmade paper only requires dexterous love and a strong sacro- 
spinalis.”” Hamady stresses the importance of the raw material of 
papermaking: ‘“The best paper,” he writes, ‘is made from used linen 
and cotton rags, which are high in cellulose fiber content and are 
preconditioned to hydrolysis.” (So there’s technical justification for 
his penchant for old towels and jeans.) Once paper is made, one can 
size or smooth it, but Hamady, a little preciously, scorns such further 
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operations: “I am no¢ interested in performing such unnatural acts 
on the pristine beauty of handmade paper.” There is, though, a 
practical reason for not sizing paper: it allows the printer to omit the 
time-consuming process of dampening it before printing. 

And the results. Personally, I ike Hamady’s papers. Since they 
are so individualistic, itis hard to compare them with the products of 
other mills, as one can compare Henry Morris’s papers with the 
English handmades. Shadwell papers are best regarded as com- 
ponent artifacts of that greater artifact, the finished book. Hamady’s 
papers can be seen to best advantage in his In Sight of Blue Mounds 
and in S. S. Gardons’ Remains, as well as in many other Perishable 
Press books. There’s a touch of gimmickry in Hamady’s books, but 
there is also something refreshing about papers and books made with 
imagination and flair, qualities too rarely found in private press 
books. 

Hamady has taught at the Department of Art at the University of 
Wisconsin, and one of his pupils, Joseph Wilfer, became intrigued 
with papermaking, and with advice from Hamady taught himself 
how and set up his own mill. He acquired equipment by writing to 
150 Midwestern papermills; once assembled, his shop was named the 
Prism Press and Papermill. Wilfer makes paper for artists: he made 
some special sheets with feathers in them for Chicago artist Ellen 
Lanyon on which she drew a series of birds. Wilfer has also experi- 
mented with shaped, three-dimensional sheets for Alan Shields and 
Sam Richardson, sheets which Wilfer calls ‘‘miniature paper land- 
scapes.” At the Prism Press, Wilfer published books of poetry and 
books made up of relief cuts printed with little or no text. 

In the summer of 1974 Wilfer renovated a barn south of Madison 
and in the autumn established there his Upper U.S. Papermill. The 
mill’s 1500 square feet contain two beaters, a variety of vats and 
moulds, and a press which can accommodate sheets measuring up 
to 30 inches. In mid-January Wilfer and his brother began full-time 
operation of the mill. Since this is not yet a profitable venture, they 
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also raise chickens. Laid paper and freshly laid eggs could be a sound 
combination of activities. The Wilfers’ intention is to make paper for 
artists, and to use paper as the primary constituent of works of art. 
Although his papers are not book papers, Joe Wilfer prints striking 
letterheads and direct mail pieces advertising his mill. Now that the 
Wilfers are in operation, Wisconsin can boast of at least two hand 
mills. 

Private press owners range from those who run their presses as 
small businesses to strict purists. A purist of great orthodoxy is 
James Lamar Weygand of Nappanee, Indiana. At his Private Press 
of the Indiana Kid he writes, prints, binds, and gold-stamps his 
books; they are never offered for sale but are given away or swapped 
for the products of other private presses. And in some cases Wey- 
gand makes his own paper. His interest in papermaking began in 
1945 when he wrote to Dard Hunter for advice, and on the strength 
of Hunter’s Paper-making in the Classroom he built a mould, and a 
deckle from an old picture frame. On Hunter’s suggestion, Weygand 
used a meat grinder in place ofa beater to reduce rags to pulp—an 
unsatisfactory substitute. The inadequacy of the grinder discour- 
aged him from further dabbling until 1968, when he built his own 
beater. ‘The following year he printed the first book on his own paper, 
a miniature entitled Adventure with Paper, the adventure in question 
being that of 1945. Weygand gallantly binds in a sample of paper 
made from towels with his meat grinder; it should be sufficient to 
persuade would-be papermakers to acquire a beater. Adventure with 
Paper is also of interest as the first miniature book printed on home- 
made paper. 

In his 1964 article in The Paper Maker, Henry Morris warned: 
“While the purist’s impulse makes me want to suggest that you 
build your own beater, experience and compassion force me to 
warn you that it is a task booby-trapped with difficulties beyond 
description or belief. . . . The cost in terms of aggravation, mashed 
thumbs, and despair is beyond calculation. I repeat—buy your 
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beater? (Morris omitted this advice from his later discussion of 
beaters in Omnibus.) But the purist impulse to which he refers is too 
strong in many, and those overcome by the mad desire to make paper 
are frequently driven by a related demon to construct their own 
equipment too. Weygand is sucha one. And in his 1970 The Weygand 
Tightwad Beater, he offers instructions to the similarly inclined. 
Henry Morris, back in 1964, thought it possible to find a used beater 
for about $300, but Weygand found that the cheapest cost $1200. 
By making his own, Weygand reduced this expense to $200. The 
aspiring papermaker must choose for himself: to defy nature by 
building his own beater (which to the non-mechanic is only margin- 
ally easier, it seems, than building your own jet engine) or to defy 
his bank account by going out and buying one. 

Weygand is an entertaining writer, and his second miniature on 
Indiana Kid paper is an amiable account of One Day in the Life of a 
Papermaker. In one day he can make sixty-five sheets of g x 12 laid 
paper, punctuating his activity with newspaper reading and cross- 
word-solving. He also describes his moulds and watermarks, includ- 
ing a delightful one made by James Yarnell with a grapes motif. This 
interest in food and drink extends to the very business of paper- 
making, for Weygand admits that he has on occasion dyed his sheets 
with coffee or tea. Like Hamady, he is averse to sizing. “‘I have ex- 
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perimented with the process,” he writes, “. . . but it is a sloppy, 
smelly, uninteresting chore. ... Ifunsized papers were good enough 
for Dard Hunter, they are certainly good enough for me.” A warn- 
ing: Weygand is one of the last remaining staunch Republicans. 
Curiously he is proud of it, and this antique bias is evident in most 
of his writing; in this volume it takes the form of samples of anti- 
Democrat ream wrappers, thus adding period charm to a book not 
yet two years old. 

In the same year Weygand produced The Tightwad’s Guide to 
Gold Stamping, of which ten copies were printed on his grapes- 
watermarked paper. And in 1972 he also completed a most interest- 
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ing book, Charlie’s Place. Charlie is Weygand’s brother, who made 
the paper. In 1970 Charles Weygand visited Nappanee and watched 
his brother at work; he was so fascinated that on his return to his 
home in Arizona, he set about making his own beater and a press, 
and by March 1971 he was ready to make paper. But for Charles 
Weygand “Shome” was a mobile home park. For a papermaker this 
posed problems, and those problems are in large part the subject of 
Charlw’s Place. Having no basement, he was obliged to do nearly all 
of the work outdoors. Neighbors, and there were 208 of them, were 
curious, often suspicious, and sometimes hostile. They complained 
about the noise, which apparently was no greater than that of the 
ubiquitous air conditioner, and in addition to his neighbors, Charles 
Weygand had to contend with the dust and dirt of his environment. 
Happily, he has now moved to a house in Prescott, Arizona, where 
he has more space and privacy. Charlie’s Place, recounted in Charles 
Weygand’s own words, is illustrated with photographs of his mobile 
home/papermill. A newcomer to the craft, he may not yet be a flaw- 
less papermaker, but Charles Weygand must without doubt be the 
most resourceful. 

When Walter Hamady sought advice on how to print, he went to 
see Robert Runser in Detroit. Runser, whose principal interest is in 
collecting old presses and type, also makes paper. Like Weygand, 
his first “beater”? was a meat grinder; he also tried to make pulp with 
an egg beater. Neither was satisfactory. Laurence Barker convinced 
Runser—it couldn’t have been hard—of the virtues of a mechanical 
beater, and helped him acquire one. Runser’s beater is small, but he 
speeds production by using half-stuff (half-beaten rag pulp) rather 
than actual rags. He possesses a set of antique laid moulds and sup- 
plements them with wove moulds he made himself. Runser is now 
building equipment so that he can size his paper. With eight hand 
presses in the printing office of his Rob Run Press, it was inevitable 
that Runser should print on his paper, but so far his output has been 
restricted to ephemera; but for some years he has been at work on a 
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specimen book to display his type collection, and at present he is 
making the paper for that book. Runser’s press is a private one, and 
he prints for the pleasure of his family and friends. One can only 
speculate on how many other papermakers there may be who, like 
Runser, seek no publicity and dip their moulds in the strict privacy 
of their homes. 


This concludes Part One of a two-part serves. 


SERENDIPITY 


Mitts Cotrece Lisrary offers for sale a limited number of copies, To Remember 
Albert M. Bender, Notes for a Biography, by Oscar Lewis, with an Appreciation 
by Elise S. Haas. Printed by Robert Grabhorn and Andrew Hoyem. $40.00 per 
volume. Contact The College Librarian, Mills College, Oakland 94613. 


AN EXHIBITION of the work of Valenti Angelo, artist, author, illustrator, and 
printer, will be displayed in the San Francisco Public Library Rotunda in 
September and October, 1975. Mr. Angelo returned in September, 1974, to San 
Francisco after several years in New York and is presently involved in planning 
an enlarged and updated folio edition of his bibliography which will be pub- 
lished by the Book Club of California and printed by Andrew Hoyem in Decem- 
ber of 1976, marking the 5oth anniversary of Mr. Angelo’s career as a book 
illustrator. 


Ce 


THE DEATH, in early July 1975, of Bertha Damon closed the career of this gifted 
writer who was closely identified with the Club and its activities more than half 
a century ago. The author of such widely read books as Grandma Called It 
Carnal (1938) and A Sense of Humas (1934), Mrs. Damon—then Bertha Clarke 
Pope—served as the Club’s secretary from February 1920 to the fall of 1921. 
During that period she edited and wrote an introduction to one of the Club’s 
most important publications, The Letters of Ambrose Bierce. She was made an 
Honorary Member in 1923. O. L. 
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SECONDHAND BOOKS IN ENGLAND 
A TOWN FULL AND TRAVELLING FAIRS 


Ruth Teiser and Catherine Harroun 


THE SUMMER ISSUE of the Quarterly News-Letter with John Hunter’s article, 
**And Then the Bookshops Started Dying,” awaited us as we returned from 
England with news of two recent projects, or perhaps phenomena would be the 
better word. Each is a different reaction to the trend noted by Mr. Hunter. One 
is a big and now rapidly growing cluster of secondhand bookshops started in 
1963 by Richard Booth in a small town in the Wye Valley in Wales. The other 
is a series of peregrinating secondhand book fairs being held by an organization 
formed for the purpose, The Provincial Booksellers Fairs Association. 

Richard Booth has gathered together in Hay-on-Wye, just over the Welsh 
border, hundreds of thousands of used books from all parts of the world, many 
from the United States, and arranged them in subject categories in separate 
stores scattered throughout this idyllic small market town. His basic theory is 
that the book trade is international, that anyone seriously interested in bicycling 
or Methodism or any other subject wants access to everything published every- 
where on the subject in any language. He laments the disappearance from small 
and large cities of old book stores driven out by high rents, declining central 
city areas—and most of all in his opinion the recent vigorous university library 
market. Many English booksellers, he told us, took to selling books to the uni- 
versities by mail at boosted prices and closed their shops, simply giving up the 
slow and less profitable local trade. He buys most of his stock in large unsorted 
lots from just such booksellers, from organizations liquidating private libraries, 
from any source. He welcomes almost everything in print including long- 
forgotten novels, broken sets, obscure periodicals and even sheet music. 

One bookseller who sold his stock to Richard Booth recently came out of 
retirement to build up a bibliographic library for him. He joins a group of 
specialists on Booth’s staff. As the big shipments of books arrive and are given 
preliminary sorting, they examine and price them, put them aside to be in- 
cluded in catalogues, or more often get them to the shop devoted to their sub- 
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ject area. There are currently five small shops scattered among the town’s 
stores. A sixth, filling a brick cinema building, is too large in Booth’s view and 
he hopes to distribute its contents into smaller units. All these make Hay-on- 
Wye perhaps the most delightful town in the world for book browsing. A 
seventh installation, a hilltop Elizabethan manor surrounded by the remains of 
a medieval castle, houses Booth’s office and his rare and antiquarian books. 
Catalogues of these are issued, and the firm does a regular trade by mail in all 
types of books. Its address is: Hay-on-Wye via Hereford HR3 5DL, United 
Kingdom. 

Our attention was called to the regional booksellers’ fairs by a caption in the 
London Times, ‘Second-hand Booksellers Form a Cooperative.” It headed an 
article on the two-day Provincial Booksellers Monthly Fair then being held at 
the Kenilworth Hotel on Great Russell Street near the British Museum. The 
article also discussed the origin of the organization by Mr. Gerry Mosdell, 
owner of a Barnstaple, Devon, bookstore. The headline was somewhat mis- 
leading, for we learned at the Kenilworth that the organization is in its third 
year, and that the size and frequency ofits fairs are growing rapidly. In addition 
to its monthly London fairs it now holds halfa dozen each year in smaller cities. 

The room at the Kenilworth was filled with cleverly contrived movable book- 
cases filled with volumes on a wide variety of subjects and at a wide range of 
prices. They were tended by perhaps thirty booksellers, each with his section of 
shelves. Michael Holman of Anglebooks, Berkhamsted, Herts., gave us further 
data. The number of books offered at the fairs averages about 30,000. Up to 
fifty booksellers participate. Book prices range from 50 pence to 500 pounds. 
Some of the fairs have subject themes (English topography, for instance, or 
modern first editions) but none is devoted to one subject exclusively. The fairs 
give the second-hand booksellers a wide market and also give book buyers a 
chance to discuss their interests with the bookmen. In addition, they give the 
bookmen a chance to buy and sell books among themselves to build up their 
own specialties. 

**According to my wife,” noted Mr. Holman, “we do let people outside the 
trade buy books, but only rarely.” 

However, the buyers at the Kenilworth were clearly not all bookmen but in- 
cluded a rather broad range of casual and serious readers and collectors. Any- 
one going to England can obtain a schedule of the book fairs from Hon. Sec. G. 
Mosdell, Porcupines, Pilton Street, Barnstaple, Devon. The shop is named after 
one of Mr. Mosdell’s favorite writers, William Cobbett, whose pro-British 
pamphlets written in America were signed “Peter Porcupine.” 
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ELECTED ‘TO MEMBERSHIP 


THE Two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron 
Memberships, $125 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $50 a year. 


New Patron Member: 


Member Address Sponsor 
JouN C. JEFFRYES San Francisco David Myrick 


New Sustaining Member: 


LIonet F. ASCHER Artesia Warren R. Howell 


The following have changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


Lewis M. ALLEN Kentfield 
I. W. HELLMAN San Francisco 
Ltr. Cor. Parker M. Hott Stockton 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA LIBRARY Los Angeles 


The following have been elected to Membership since the publication of the 
Summer News-Letter: 


SISTER JULIE BELLEFEUILLE, S.N.D. Belmont Madeleine S. Rose 
Frep DorsErr Hollywood Mrs. Ray E. 
Cronemuller 
KENNETH KATTEN St. Helena Oscar Lewis 
GEORGE KELLAR Mill Valley Gaye L. Kelly 
ANN ROSENER Stanford Peter Stansky 
Hite SoONIN San Francisco Jane Wilson 
GrorcE C. TREBING Arcadia E. W. Holland 


CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
LiBRARY Hayward Membership Committee 
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TONI SAVAGE AND RIGBY GRAHAM OF LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


FOR SEVERAL MONTHS, and especially before Christmas, both Toni Savage and 
Rigby Graham, two interesting practitioners of the Private Press, have showered 
us with examples of their skill. So many pieces in fact, that your reviewer felt 
intimidated, and put off writing about this handsome gift for too long. It is now 
time to remedy this and to try to do justice to a wealth of printed ephemera, 
booklets, artists’ catalogues, etc. 

Toni Savage was our first contributor, and although we have written on him 
and on his work and all of his alter egos in two issues of the Quarterly —one 
correcting several mistakes we made in our first—we did not correct one error. 
This involved an obvious, we thought, reason why the art and printing activity 
centered in Leicester. We ‘treasoned”’ that the proximity of the Leicester Col- 
lege of Art, where Rigby Graham taught, was responsible, or the answer. This 
is not so. Toni Savage writes that the College is, in fact, usually against any 
private press work (!). 

In our Christmas “thank you’? we did mention briefly several of Toni’s 
unusual examples of printing, but we could not, due to space limitations, in- 
clude the plethora of broadsheets he has produced with the help of many hands. 
These he calls his Phoenix Broadsheets—some fifty-odd individual poems, all 
ulustrated with drawings by various artists, and some hand-colored—and one 
printed in five colors! These are all within the size of his Adana hand press— 
10 inches in depth and varying somewhat in width. These broadsides, produced 
over the past year or two, are given away to patrons (free!) during performances 
at The Phoenix Theatre, Leicester. 

Of the booklets not mentioned in our Christmas gift article, Bitter Taste, 
being poems by Colin Scot with drawings (two hand-colored) by Chris Bartram 
in an edition of 120 copies, is quite handsome. Ton1’s booklet titled Nostalgia, a 
poem by Jack Woolgar with drawings hand-colored by Marlene Staniforth and 
aided in printing by Zeta Alessandra, in an edition of 60 copies, is equally fine. 
A combined Christmas greeting by Toni Savage and Rigby Graham of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s The Snowstorm, printed in one color, must be seen. Graham’s 
drawings, while not illustrative, per se, do lend themselves well to sensitive 
design and letterpress. ‘This is particularly notable in their joint effort for The 
Lost Shepherd and other poems, by Frank Lissauer. In a note qualifying these 
drawings, Graham writes: ‘“The six drawings made especially for this edition... 
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make no attempt to illustrate in the normal sense; they merely accompany the 
poems and offer a visual parallel to the mood and some of the ideas and feelings: 
engendered by Lissauer’s writings.” 

And this brings us to Rigby Graham... 

Rigby Graham is no stranger to the Quarterly. Readers will remember he 
wrote a “letter” in the Winter issue of 1974, in which he told us something of 
his Cog Press and of his productions. In the Summer 1975 issue, Graham wrote 
a review of the small-press exhibition at Glasgow, Scotland. Unfortunately, 
none of these articles tells us anything about Rigby Graham the man... and I 
am not too sure that I can fill this gap, but I will try. 

Rigby Graham is about the same age as Toni Savage—in the early forties. 
Graham is a painter, writer, mural artist, teacher, printer, etc.—a man of many 
parts in the field of the arts. But our interest here is primarily in the printing 
arts and in Graham as an illustrator and book decorator, and printer. Among the 
examples of his work which he sent The Club are two catalogues of his work as 
an artist. Up to 1969, he has had seven one-man exhibitions of his paintings and 
drawings. He has written a comprehensive evaluation of the work of Hans 
Erni, the great Swiss painter and book illustrator. And this formed the basis of 
much of the writing on this unusual contemporary fine artist. This commer- 
cially printed catalogue, by the way, was printed under Graham’s direction and 
from his design. 

One of the more ambitious printing jobs of his Cog Press was a book of poems 
by Charles Flores called Correspondence, “‘illustrated’’ with monotypes by 
Graham. This is case-bound, or rather sewn within boards covered in cloth, and 
it is indeed a handsome production. Toper’s Rant, a large booklet of a poem by 
John Clare with drawings by Graham reproduced in yellow, green and black 
with a cover stamped in gold leaf, is an example of the quality and taste of his 
productions. Five Duets, privately printed on a blue paper in one color, in an 
edition of 75 copies, is another typical example of this artist-printer. His 
ephemeral work is much the same as that of Toni Savage—but without the limi- 
tation of an Adana Press. Graham’s equipment, one may remember from his 
“letter,” is “‘a hand quarto flat bed [whatever this 1s], a binder’s iron nipping 
press and an ancient Favorite, a nineteenth century gold stamping press,” 
which he has converted to do gold blocking—as is illustrated in the cover of his 
Toper’s Rant. But whatever he does in drawings or printing, there is verve and 
an approach which, though often unorthodox, is fresh and exciting. The Club 
is delighted to have these unusual examples of modern design and printing— 
and the work of a fine modern artist and printer. ALBERT SPERISEN 
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CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION 


Now IN PREPARATION at the press of Lawton and Alfred Kennedy is The Club’s 
important new book, San Francisco, 1806-1906, in Contemporary Paintings, 
Drawings @ Watercolors, by Jeanne Van Nostrand. There have been many 
pictorial histories of San Francisco but none to compare with this sumptuous 
volume, which will contain some 53 large plates, most of them in color and many 
never previously published, depicting the growth, triumphs and vicissitudes of 
The City from its first days as a cluster of squat buildings huddled on sandhills 
through the bonanza of the Gold Rush Era and the cosmopolitan prosperity of 
the late 19th century up to the cataclysm of April 18, 1906. 

Equally significant will be the knowledgeable text and annotations by Mrs. 
Van Nostrand, who is well-known for such earlier works as California Pictorial 
and A Pictorial and Narrative History of Monterey. Warren R. Howell and Dr. 
Joseph A. Baird, Jr. have contributed valuable introductory material. Further 
details on the publication of San Francisco 1806-1906 will be forthcoming. 


LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


Tue Cius has just purchased another “‘first” in type-usage, and a most curious 
one. The book is Ancient Books and Modern Discoveries by Frederic C. Kenyon, 
printed for the Caxton Club of Chicago, December, 1927, by Bruce Rogers 
while with William Edwin Rudge. 

The typeface used was Lutetia, a beautiful roman designed by Van Krimpen 
(1923-24), and it was almost the first use of this typeface in America. (The 
Grabhorns had this distinction with their The Golden Touch, April, 1927.) But 
the “‘first”’ here is Bruce Rogers’ replacement of the lower-case “‘e,”’ or rather 
the substitution of the sloping-bar “e”? with the Garamond straight-bar letter. 
This may appear a small point for including this book in our library, but it is 
important as a matter of typographical history, or better, history corrected. 

In 1928, Porter Garnett, while at the Laboratory Press, Pittsburgh, chose this 
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same typeface for his planned magnum opus, the great Frick catalogues. He 
oe? 


too objected to the sloping cross-bar of the “‘e” and with Van Krimpen’s cooper- 
ation recut this letter along with twenty-four other characters. It was Porter 
Garnett who made “grandstand” of this type change. No authority, to our 
knowledge, has ever made point in print of this Bruce Rogers “‘first”—not even 
Bruce Rogers. He apparently chose to let Porter Garnett have the credit for 
this improvement. And too, when John Dreyfus wrote his famous book on Van 


Krimpen (1952), he made much of Garnett’s corrections, the “‘e”’ 


in particular, 
but he apparently knew nothing of Rogers’ quiet corrections of better than a 
year earlier! This interesting typographical ‘‘first” was found (by Robert 


Grabhorn) and discussed with your reviewer some years ago. A.S. 


UNIQUE EXHIBITION NOW AT THE BOOK CLUB 


A COLORFUL COLLECTION of hand bookbindings by American, English and 
French binders is now on exhibit in the clubrooms, and will continue through 
October 2nd. The 26 fine bindings enhance 15 of the deluxe limited editions 
produced by hand at the Press of Lewis and Dorothy Allen, Kentfield. 

Of the 15 titles there are four bindings of Youth; three each of The Bacchae, 
The Book of Genesis and The Noble Knight Paris and the Fair Vienne; two each of 
The Fall and Four Fictions. Titles represented by a single binding are: The Beast 
in the Jungle, Christopher Columbus, The Dialogue of the Dogs, The Hidden 
Treasures, Jealousy, The Murders in the Rue Morgue, The Ode to the West Wind, 
The Splendid Idle Fortves, and The Temptation of Saint Anthony. 

There are six Bay Area binders represented: Gale Herrick (three bindings), 
Barbara Hiller, Duncan Olmsted (four bindings), Dorothy Parrish, the late 
Florence Walter, and Leah Wollenberg (11 bindings). There are two bindings 
by Elizabeth Greenhill of London, two by Arthur Johnson of London, and one 
by Alain Lobstein of Paris. 

In the frames on the wall are displayed designs and patterns for some of the 
bindings, including a large floriated initial “A”? drawn by the late Mallette 
Dean for The Splendid Idle Forties. 

Collectors who have loaned to the exhibit are: Lewis and Dorothy Allen, 
Edwin Mayall of Stockton, the Brothers Nagy of Cleveland, Duncan Olmsted of 
Petaluma, and Norman Strouse of St. Helena. 
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An fAlemoriam 
@ 
4. QQ. L. Mundy 


WITH THE DEATH of Dr. A. N. L. Munby (‘“Tim” to his many affectionate 
friends) England has lost one of her greatest bibliographical scholars. And not 
only England, for he was known and admired in literary circles throughout 
the world. 

For all these years we have thought of Tim Munby and King’s College, 
Cambridge in one breath. He was an undergraduate there. After the War in 
which he languished (though one hardly likes to apply such a lugubrious term 
to so ebullient and eager-minded a person) in a German prison camp, he be- 
came in 1948 a Fellow. But earlier he had been associated with Bernard Quaritch 
Ltd., the booksellers, and after leaving them he joined Sotheby’s, London’s 
prestigious auctioneers. Then with the acquisition of Lord Keynes’ library by 
King’s, the college needed a full-time librarian, and Tim Munby came back to 
his spiritual home. What better man could be found to fill this position? Few 
librarians have the opportunity of seeing the other side of the book world— 
the “‘economic”’ side, to usea harsh word. Dr. Munby’s experience at Quaritch’s 
and Sotheby’s must have been of inestimable value to him and his college when 
he became Librarian of King’s. 

There is little space here to speak of Tim Munby’s other activities such as 
lecturing and writing. Perhaps his greatest achievement is the five volume edi- 
tion of the Phillipps Studies (1951-60). This greatest collector—one is tempted 
to say accumulator—of manuscripts, during his long 19th century life, was a 
difficult man, an eccentric, autocratic and perhaps a not very lovable creature. 
Tim Munby brought him and his activities wondrously to life and in all proba- 
bility this study of Sir Thomas Phillipps will become the monument by which 
future generations will remember a bibliographer who was a great scholar and 
a much beloved one. 

D.M. 


Rare Books, Prints & Manuscripts 


U.S. Iana Literature 
and other works of consequence 


Catalogues: 
Chapter & Verse / Better or Worse 
issued regularly 


& Che current company & 


Post Office Box 46, Telephone (401) 253-7824 
17 Burnside St., Bristol, Rhode Island 02809 


Ghree Fall Book eAuctions 


Sept. 26-27—The first major Photography auction on the 
West Coast. (Catalog $2.50, Priced List $1.50) 


Oct. 11—Art & Illustrated Books, Bindings, Literature & 
History, Modern First Editions & Autograph material. 
(Catalog $1.50, Priced List $1.00) 


Noy. 15-16—Books about Books, plus a collection of Grab- 
horn Press & other fine books sold for the benefit of the 
San Mateo County Historical Association. 

(Catalog $1.50, Priced List $1.00) 


Ghe California Book eAuction Galleries 


224-228 McAllister St. San Francisco, Ca. 94102 





A 
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Califorma & the West 


Selected especially for Book Club of California readers. Each 
in attractive format and substantial bindings. 


Chaput (Donald) Francois X. Aubry: Trader, Trailmaker and 
Voyageur in the Southwest, 1846-1854. Portrait, illustra- 
tions. $15.50 

Cooper (Erwin) Aqueduct Empire,.A Guide to Water in Cali- 
fornia, Its Turbulent History. 38 illustrations and folding 
map. $12.50 

Drury (Clifford M.) San Francisco YMCA, 1853-1953, One 
hundred years by the Golden Gate. Fifty-three illustra- 
tions. $8.00 

Goodman (David M.) A Western Panorama, 1849-1875; 
J. Ross Browne. Portrait, four maps, numerous illustra- 
tions. $11.00 

Loughead (Flora Haines) Dictionary of Given Names; with 
origins ¢7 meanings. Revised & corrected edition. $8.75 

Tassin (Ray) Stanley Vestal; Champion of the Old West. 
Bibliography of writings, general bibliography & illustra- 
tions. $11.00 

Wheelock (Walt) & Gulick (Howard E.) Baja California 
Guidebook; A Descriptive Traveler’s Guide. Completely re- 
vised and up to date (formerly Lower Calif. Guidebook). 
Detailed maps &c illus. $10.50 


CO na 


Shipping charges additional unless order includes remittance. 
California residents please add sales tax. 


THE ARTHUR H.CLARK COMPANY 
1264 S. Central Ave., Glendale, CA 91204 (213) 245-9119 
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SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET, Los Angeles 


Leading Auctioneers & Appraisers of Fine Art since 1744 


Auctions 


of 


FINE BOOKS 


First Editions, Autographs, Manuscripts, 
Memorabilia and Photography, are now 
being conducted at Sotheby Parke Bernet 
in Los Angeles. 


Forthcoming sale: November 17, Autographs, 
First Editions, Fine Bindings, Illustrated Books, 
Standard Sets. Catalogue available. 


We are now accepting consignments for 
spring sales and welcome all inquiries. 
Please contact Mr. Knut Hoff. 


Please inquire at: 


7660 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 [213] 937-5130 


